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_ overhead, must be remarkably exhilerating 





VENICE. 

This city, ‘“‘ The Lady of Lombardy,” 
as it has been named, has often been spok- 
en of as beautiful Venice. Perhaps it is 
beautiful, but we prefer a different kind 
of beauty. Our young readers, of course, 
all know where this city is, and how pe- 
culiarly it is built, with its canals for 
thoroughfares, and its boats for carriages. 
Upon each side of the Grand Canal, which 
is the principal one of the city, rise such 
stately palaces as are seen in the picture. 
Some of these buildings, looking so sol- 
emn and magnificent, have witnessed many 
a dark scene of guilt and blood. We do 
not wonder they look so solemn, do you? 

“* But,” says a young friend, “are the 
people of Venice obliged to use boats and 
the canals, when they visit their neigh- 
bors? Are there not streets, as in Boston, 
or New York?” 

No. There are passage-ways or alleys, 
which, if you desire to be very polite, you 
may call streets. But what should you 
think of a street but little over a yard 
wide? Let any two of our young readers 
stretch out their arms and stand side by 
side, each touching the tips of the fingers 
of the other, and there is but one passage- 
way in Venice wide enough for them to 
walk through. These alleys run in all 
directions through the city. What a de- 
lightful prospect some of the people must 
have when they look from their windows ! 
The dingy walls of the houses that rise 
about four feet from them on the opposite 
side of the alley, and the twisting of the 
neck in order to see a narrow strip of sky 


to the feelings. 

Riding in carriages, or upon horseback, 
is of course out of the question. So the 
canal-boats or gondolas, are the carriages, 
and the strong arms of rowers or gondol- 
iers, take the place of horse-flesh. All 
the people, however, do not use gondolas. 
Venice is like every other city. A poor 


fellow must be gatisfied with walking, and 
carrying his own luggage, if his pocket is 
The gondolas are made 
long, narrow, and light, with a sort of| For the sake of my old love, Janet,’ it 


without money. 


house, or cabin with windows, in the cen- 
They can be paddled through the 
water very swiftly. There was an old law 
that the gondolas should be painted black, 
and some traveller has said that the cabin 
of a Venetian boat looked like a large 


tre. 


“* coffin clapt in a canoe.” 


We do not doubt but most of the boys 


— 


= 


The Fascari Palace, Venice. 
who read this, think Venice must be 4 
capital place in which to live. O, of 
course. Such nice times paddling about 
the canals, sailing little boats, fishing for 
minnows, and all that sort of thing! And 
then, to nave the water just at the door- 
step must be very pleasant! No doubt 
this is uncommonly pleasant to think of, 
and read about, and Venice looks very 
beautiful in a picture, or at a distance, but 
unfortunately, boys are not amphibious. 
They were not made like ducks, or water- 
snakes, to live in two elements. Too 
much water, and damp, slimy localities 
would not agree with the good health of 
the boys with whom we happen to be ac- 
quainted, and we suppose all boys are 
made alike. 

At any rate, the people of Venice are 
not an exception, for we are told that they 
look palid, and that fevers rage there in 
consequence of the superabundance of wa- 
ter. So, for a place in which to live, and 
in which to find good, healthy, rosy-cheek- 
ed boys and girls, give us one of our 
sweet-smelling country towns, with its 
green fields and waving woods, in prefer- 
ence to a thousand cities such as far-famed 
Venice. 





MORAL TALES. 





FARMER KEEP. 


I was just thirteen years old when I 
went to make my first visit to my moth- 
er’s cousin. There had been some quar- 
rel between the two families two or three 
years previously to my visit; and though 
my mother and Mrs. White never partici- 
pated in this, the feud of their ancestors 
had doubtless caused some coldness be- 
tween them. 

I had been an invalid all the previous 
winter. When the soft April days, to which 
my mother looked forward so eagerly came, 
they brought no bloom to my cheek, no 
vigor to my step, and the doctor said, 


that doesn’t help her, she is lost to you!’ 

Just before this Mrs. White had heard, 
through a mutual friend, of my illness, 
and the very day of the blunt physician’s 
remark brought a letter to my mother. 


read, ‘let all that may have come between 


you and me at an earlier time be forgot- 
ten. 


to us. 


my trunk was packed for ‘ Philander 


‘ Send her into the country, Mrs. May. If 


The grass is springing green on the 
hills of Meadow Brook, and—now, in this 
late May—is the time for Jennie to come 
There is a prophecy of health for 
her in the soft wind that is lifting the edges 
of my paper as I write. We know she is 
your all, and we will be very tender ofjher cap, white as hill-side snow, had im- 





us for a single summer?” 
And before another week had passed 


White, Esq., Meadow Brook.’ 

But it is not to tell you of that sum- 
mer, though I look across the grey years 
to its green picture of the May-land of 
my memory, that I have taken up my pen 
this morning. 

Suffice it, the mountain breezes of Mea- 
dow Brook did their work well; and 
when in the early autumn, my saath | 
came for her child, she could hardly iden- 

tify the rosy-cheeked girl that rushed in 
with her curls dangling about her face, 
and held up her rosy lips for a kiss. 

I think it must have been nearly two 
months after I arrived at aunt Mary’s— 
for so I called my mother’s cousin—before 
uncle Charles Brace, her husband’s broth- 
er, visited us. He was a minister, and 
cousin Cora, aunt's daughter, and I antici- 
pated the gentleman’s visit with anything 
but pleasurable emotions. | 
Our preconceived notions of the gentle- | 
man’s solemn manners, which we regarded | 
as necessary to his profession, soon van- | 
ished before his smile, and the gentleness 

of his manner, and ‘ Uncle Charlie’ was 

soon Our companion in our rides and ram- | 
bles, and our confidant in all our girlish 
plans. 

* You don’t really mean so, uncle Char- 
lie ?? and Cora’s bright face was lifted from 
the roses and geraniums we were weaving 
into a boquet for the parlor mantle. ‘ You 
don’t really think what you just said, that 
in every heart there is some fountain; 
some blossom ip the human wilderness of 
every soul ?’ 

He put down his paper, and came to- 
ward us. ‘I haven’t'a doubt of it my lit- 
tle girl. The story I was just reading of 
the hardened old man who cried because 
the child gave him a bunch of marigolds, 
shows the truth of my remark. The light 
that is in us cannot quite become dark- 
ness ; the heart that might bring forth ‘ta 
hundred fold’’ for the harvest of heaven, 
will never become such a desert but some 
good seed might take root therein.’ 

‘I don’t believe it would, though, in 
Farmer Keep. You don’t know him as 
well as I do, uncle Charlie. He’s one of 
the richest men in all Meadow Brook, 
worth thousands and thousands. He’s a 
bachelor, you.know, and lives in the great 
red house-on the road to Woodbury, you 
remember? Well, he never goes to church; 
he never loved a human being, or did a 
kind thing in all his life. “Now, don’t you 
think Farmer Keep—Why, gradma Deane, 
how do you do ?” 

The old lady, whose entrance put this 
sudden stop to my cousin’s conversation, 
came slowly toward the rocking-chair 
Cora drew out for her. She was the old- 
est person in the village. The hair under 

















your darling. ‘Will you not trust her with 


prisoned the sunshine of four-score and 


en summers. | vice, went to the district school; and 
‘ What's that you’re saying, child, about | though he hadn’t any education before, he 
Farmer Keep?’ said the old lady, with a|went ahead of many an old scholar that 


pleasant smile, as she pinned her knitting- | winter. 


sheath to her waist. Well, Justin staid with the farmer four 

‘Why, I was telling uncle Charlie what | years. Then he had a good offer some- 
a cold, hard kind of a man he is. You've} where in York State, and concluded to ac- 
always known him, grandma Deane. Now | cept for the winter only. 

did he ever do a good thing or ever love} Lucy Reid was grown into a young wo- 
anybody in his life ?’ man by this time, and a handsomer one, 

‘Yes, he loved a girl once, I remem-| children, these dim eyes never looked on. 
ber.’ I don’t know how it happened, for 

‘ Farmer Keep loved a girl once!’ re- Lucy might have had her pick of the boys 
peated Cora with a half-contemptuous and | for miles around, but somehow she took 
wholly skeptical curl of her red lip.|to Justin, and, when he left, they were 
‘ She’s forgotten,’ she added in an under- | engaged to be married one year from that 
tone to her uncle and me, for grandma| time.’ 
Deane was slightly deaf. | ‘Why, grandma Deane, you aren’t go- 

‘No I have'nt forgotton, neither,’ plac- | ing to stop now?’ cried Cora, in alarm, 
ing her hand on Cora’s hair. ‘I have held | for the old lady had laid down her knit- 
Lucy Reid on my lap too often, and rock- | ting. 
ed her cradle—poor, little motherless | * No, my child ;’ and she removed her 
thing—too many times, to forget.’ | spectacles and wiped her eyes. ‘ But the 

Cora’s look of credulity was giving way | rest is a sad story and I must hurry over 
to one of curiosity. ‘Grandma Deane, | it. 
won’t you tell us all About it? Jennie} I don’t know exactly how it happened, 
and I will sit down on this big stool, and| but that winter Lucy’s father got into a 
I know by that look in uncle Charlie's eyes ; terrible law-suit with Squire Wheeler. 
he wants to hear it too. Come, Jennie, | There was some flaw in the title, and peo- 
let the flowers go.’ | ple said it was plain the old man must let 

Grandma Deane slipped the yarn round | his house go. 
her little finger and commenced : They said, too, he’d never survive it; 

‘ Let me see—it can’t be more than for-|#nd better, perhaps, he never had, than 
ty-two or three years this summer since have kept it as he did. But one day 
Justin Keep came up to Farmer Reid’s to | Squire Wheeler, to all the neighborhood's 
let himself out for hired boy through har- | 28tonishment, rode over to the farm. 
vesting. What he did there was never exactly 

‘ The Reid’s house stood a little this} known; but ina little while it was ru- 
side of Stony Creek. There’s nothing|mored that the suit was withdrawn, and, 
left of it now except the chimney, and it|come spring, Lucy Reid was to be married 
looks out, grey and bold, from the green|to Stillman Wheeler. And so it was. One 
grass all about it; but fifteen years ago| bright March day she went to the old 
it was a fine old place, with the lilacs in|church yonder and gave herself to him. 
front, and the hop vines running all round| He was a yood looking man, but not 
the back. Lucy was hardly three wecks | over smart, the neighbors whispered ; and 
old when she lost her mother. Her fath- iI always thought it was his money more 
er never married again, and the child grew | than any thing else that kept him up.’ 
up there in the old home as fair and sweet = Justin, grandma Deane—what be- 
as the flowers about it. came of Justin?’ 

She was turning into fifteen when Jus-| ‘There is a dark look about the whole 
tin came there that summer. He was a|matter. Lucy was made the victim of 
shy, strange, awkward sort of a lad, and|some terrible falsehood. I never blamed 
the neighbors all said that Farmer Reid /|her father, for the idea of losing the old 
never’d get his salt for his porridge out of| homestead seemed completely to shatter 
him. him. 

He’d been bound out till he was cigh-| I only know that Squire Wheeler and 
teen to some man down in Maine, and he|his son were at the bottom of it, and 
hadn't a relation in the world that he|that Lucy Reid event to the altar believ- 
knew of, nor a suit of decent clothes, when |ing that Justin Keep had been false to 
he came to Farmer Reid’s. | her.’ 

But for all this, Justin proved a smart; Lass Dear me, how dreadful! 
likely boy, and the farmer, who somehow | come back ?’ 
never was very forchand—I always thought! ‘ Yes, the next May. Lucy had been a 
his wife’s sudden death hurt him—found | wife two months. Justin had not heard 
that Justin was a real prize. of her marriage. She was at home visit- 
At first he was gloomy and silent, do-|ing her father. When she met him at the 
ing his work, and taking little notice of | door she fell down like one suddenly strick- 
any body; but he couldn’t stand it long|en with a fit. 
before Lucy. | But he carried her into the house, and 
She was just like a bird round the old|there they learned all. Both had been 
place, singing from morning till night ; | deceived. 
and her blue eyes, that were like her | It was a terrible scene that old front 
mother’s, seemed always letting out one|room witnessed. Justin swore a terrible 
laugh as* her red lips did the other. | oath of vengeance; and it was not till, 
never wondered her father doated on her|with clasped hands and streaming eyes, 
as he did; and, of course, Justin wasn't | the young wife kneeled to the only man 
long in the house before she tried to make | she had ever loved, and pleaded for the 
friends with him. life of her hus band, that he promised for 

Poor fellow! it must have seemed very ‘oe’ sake to spare him. 
strange at first ; for I don’t think any body | But, from the day of Justin’s visit, Lucy 
had ever given him a kind word until he| was a changed woman. All the light and 
came to Meadow Brook. | gladness of her being seemed dead in her, 

But he made ladders for her flower and she moved about her house, pale and 
vines to run on, and got shells for the bor- | quiet, with a look of patient suffering in 
ders, and propped up the dahlias, and did her once sunny eyes that made my heart 
a thousand other things which took them | ache to behold.’ 
out into the garden after supper, andmade| + And her husband—did she ever tell 
them the best of friends. | him what she had learned ?’ 

Lucy had a playful, childish way about) ‘I think not. His father and Lucy’s 
her, that made her seem muth younger | died in less than two years after the mar- 
than she was; then she was small of her riage. The Squire was much less wealthy 
age ; so at fifteen she didn’t seem a day|than people supposed. The next spring, 
older than you are, Cora. |Lucy and her husband removed West, 

Well, she rode on top of Justin’s hay | and somehow people lost sight of them.’ 
cart, ind helped him husk the corn in the| ‘ And Justin?’ ; 
barn, and pretty soon the farmer noticed| ‘ You know the rest, my child. He be- 
a great change in Justin. came a moody, unhappy man, asking no 

He got him a new suit of clothes, and|sympathy and giving none. But he was 
his face lost its down look ; and, after har- | always smart at a bargain, and in a. few 
vesting, Farmer Reid made him an offer to | years he laid up enough to buy out Dea- 
stay all winter. con Platt’s farm, when his son moved to 








Did he ever 





So Justin staid, and, taking Lucy’s ad-| the South. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Ever since he has added acres to his 
lands, and hundreds to the banks ; but for 
all that, he is a man soured toward all his 
race—a man who was never known to give 
a little child a smile, or a ar 4 crust 
of bread. I have sometimes thought his 
heart was like a great desert, without a 
tree to shade or a stream to gladden it. 
And yet it bore a bright blossom once ; 
and believe me, children, for it is the word 
of an old woman who has seen and known 
much of the ways of man, it is so always. 
The heart may be a great wilderness, but 
in some of its by-ways there has grown a 

er. , 


Cora and I looked at each other and at 
uncle Charlie. Just then aunt Myra came 
in. She had been out, and had not heard 
of grandma Deane’s visit. 

But Cora stole up to her uncle, and 
winding her arms about his neck, whis- 


pered, 

*T shall believe it always, uncle Charlie, 
now I have heard that story about Farmer 
Keep, that there is a blossom in the wilder- 
ness of every heart.’ 

It was a sultry August day, in the sum- 





mer I passed at Meadow Brook. The 
wind, low and slumberous as the hush of 
a mother’s voice at nightfall, crept up 
through the corn, and down among the} 
rye and wheat fields, that lay like broad | 
en folds about the dwelling of Farmer | 
eep. 

A girl stood at the point where two 
roads diverged, and gazed wistfully about 
her that afternoon. She seemed very tir- 
ed, and her coarse straw bonnet and calico 
dress were covered with dust. If you had 
looked in her face you would not have 
forgotten it. It could not have seen more 
than fifteen summers. It was pale, and 
its sweet, sad beauty, made you think of 
nothing but forest flowers drenched with 
summer rains. 

The girl’s hand clasped tightly the lit- 
tle boy’s by her side. The resemblance 
between them would have told you at 
once they were brother and sister, but his 
life could not have covered over a third of 


er’s. 

The little fellow’s large eyes were full 
of tears, and the bright curls that crept 
out from his hat were damp with moisture. 
He was hungry and tired and motherless ! 
What sadder history can one tell of a lit- 
tle child ? 

‘There, Benny, cheer up. We'll go to 
that old red house, and see what we can 
do. Don’t it look nice, with the great 
trees in front ?” 

* Yes, but I’m so tired, Lucy. If I only 
had a big piece of bread and butter !” 

* Well, dear, I'll try to get you some 
there. It don’t seem like begging to ask 
for it in the country.’ 

A few minutes later she opened the 
broad back gate, and went to the kitchen 
door. Farmer Keep’s housekeeper—an 
old woman, with yellow white cap, and 
check apron tied over her linsey-woolsey 
skirt—answered her knock. 

*Do you want any help, or do you 
know of anybody round here that does »| 
timidly asked the girl, } 








The old lady peered at her with dim| tended ; and the old, wooden pump, with | scold me, and call me a wicked, lying girl 


eyes. “No,” shesaid. ‘“ There ain’t but 


four on us—Farmer Keep and the two/ winding path led to that pump, and by it, | so. 


hired men and me. It’s harvest time just 
now, though, and I reclfon you'll find a 
place up in the village.’ 

‘Thank you. Benny here, my little 
brother, is tired, for we’ve walked from 
the depot. Can you let us come in and 
rest awhile? 

*Sartin you can.’ 

The sight of the child touched the heart 
of the woman, and they went into the 
large kitchen, and sat down in the flag- 
bottomed chairs, while with a glowing 
cheek the girl cast about in her mind for 
the best manner in which to present her 
petition for food. 

Before she had decided, the master of 
the house suddenly entered the kitchen, 
for it was nearly dinner time. He was a 
large, muscular, broad-chested, sun-burnt 
man, with a hard, gloomy expression on 
his face, where sixty years were now be- 
ginning to write their history. 

He stood still with surprise, gazing on 
the new occupants of the kitchen; and 
the boy drew close to his sister, and the 
girl threw up a timid, frightened glance 
into the gloomy face. 

* You don’t know of nobody round here 
that wants a little help, do ye, farmer?’ 
asked the old woman. ‘Here’s a girl 
wants a place, and as she’s walked from 
the depot, I told her she might come in 
and rest a bit before she went up into 
the village to try her luck.’ 

*No,’ shortly answered the farmer. 
* Dinner ready ? and the rich man turned 
away, without one gentle word or kind 
look for the homeless children whom God 
had brought to his door. 

*Lucy, Lucy, don’t stay here; I'm 
afraid ;* and the little boy's lip quivered 
as he turned his face from the farmer’s. 

‘Lucy, Incy How those little trem- 
bling tones went down, down, down, into 











of his youth burst Out of their graves, and 
rushed through his memory at that low 
broken * Luwey, Lucy/’ He turned and 
looked at the girl, not sourly as before, 
but with a kind of eager, questioning in- 
terest. 

* What is your name?’ 

* Lucy Wheeler, sir.’ 

He staggered back, and caught hold of 
the nearest chair. ‘And what was your 
mother’s ?” 

*Luey Reid. She used to live in Mea- 
dow Brook, and so I came here to 
work, for she told me to before she died.’ 

At that moment the angels looked 
down, and saw the seed that had lain for 
two score years in the heart of Justin 
Keep spring up, and the flower blossomed 
in the wilderness ! 

He strode across the kitchen to the be- 
wildered girl. He brushed back her bon- 
net, and turned her face to the light. He 
could not be mistaken. It was the one 
framed and hung up in the darkened room 
of his soul. The blue eye of his Lucy 
looked once more in his own. At that! 
moment the little boy pushed up between 
them, and gazed wistfully into the man’s 
face. Farmer Keep sat down and took 
the child on his knee. He tried to speak, 
but instead, great sobs cume, and heaved 
his strong chest. The trio in the kitchen 
gazed on him in mute astonishment. 

‘ Lucy’s children! Lucy’s children !’ he 
murmured at last, in a voice whose ten- 
derness was like that of a mother. ‘God 
has sent you to me. For her sake this | 
shall be your home; for her sake I will 
be a father to you.’ 

Five years afterward Cora wrote to me: 
—‘ We are having fine times now, dear 
cousin Jennie, and mamma wants to know 
if youdo not need to renew your rosy| 
cheeks among the dews of Meadow Brook. 
Uncle Charlie is with us this summer, and 
if you were here also my happiness would 
be complete. 

‘Lucy Wheeler—you remember her— 
has the place in my heart next to yours. 
Her disposition is as lovely as her face, | 
and that is saying a great deal; for its| 
rare, sweet beauty does one good to behold 
it. Farmer Keep seems to worship her 
and Benny. He is a changed man now, 
and he goes to church regular as the Sab- 
bath. He has spared no pains or expense 
in Lucy’s education, and she will be a 
most accomplished woman. 

* But O, Jennie, what a lesson has all 
this taught me! How it has deepened 
my faith in God and in humanity ! 

‘ Now, when my heart yearns over the 
wretched, the sinning, the outcast, I re- 
member always THAT THERE IS A FLOWER | 
IN THE WILDERNESS.’ 














THE FIRST LIZ. 


I remember it as yesterday. The roses 
flush by my side as if newly opened: 
they hang from rude trellises trained over 
the low kitchen. How delicious the wood- 
bine smells! I scent it through the open 
gate ofmy childhood’s memory. And that 
dear wee garden that my mother loved and 





its necklaces of green moss. A little 
out into the orchard. 

One day in early spring, my father 
brought home some choice young fruit 
trees, and the hands set them in a rich 
black hearth, so straight and so neatly, 
that they were a pleasure to gaze at. I 
was then a little thing, not yet four years 
old, and I remember his replying to all 
questions with that straightforward sim- 
plicity that he always used towards chil- 
dren, and indeed towards everybody. 

He told me that in a year or two, there 
might be some beautiful red apples on those 
pretty trees, and asked me if I could wait 
with patience till then—and if I had faith 
to believe that of which there was no sign. 
I had a vague idea that the apples lay hid- 
den in the trunk somewhere, and some- 
body had once told me that angels came 
down and put the fruit on after the blos- 
soms had gone—but it was not hard to 
believe my father, for he always told the 
truth. Two springs passed, and at last 
there came a few blossoms on the little 
trees; beauties they were, tinged with 
little pink edges, streaked with faint veins ; 
and some of them I could see plainly by 
standing on tiptoe, for the trees were very 
short. 

That year my Aunt Mary died, and I 
was sent for to pass a few months with 
her lonely little girl. 

It made me sad to see her looking so 
sorrowful, and dressed in that sombre 
black ; but she was not very sorrowful 
more than a week or two, and by degrees 
we came to have a fine romp, and after the 
fun was exhausted, we sat in the house- 
keeper’s room and listened to her garrul- 
ous tongue, as it rattled off pleasant stories 
and mirth-provoking anecdotes. 

At last the fall months came, and in 
October I was'to return. Pleasant as my 
stay had been, I was wild with delight at 








the man’s hard heart! How the dead days 











gentle mother, and my dear, dear father. 
How I flew through the old house, after I 
I had kissed everybody, and almost every- 
to the sober old cat, who 
gave an ungracious protest, and j 
angrily over my head! The flowers 
faded, but the autumn glories were in all 
their vivid coloring and beauty of a 
The still bore its wreaths of moss, 
and its iron handle, standing almost up- 
right, received a hearty shake at my hands. 
a into the old orchard. It was fill- 
with fruit, and on one of the transplant- 
ed trees hung one—only one great rosy 
apple, so tempting, so luscious-looking, 
that from the first I felt a desire to possess 
it, and before I had given myself time to 
resist the evil, the apple was in my hand. 
O, how strangely I felt fora moment! I 
turned to go into the house and give it 
to my father, trusting that he would ask 
no questions, or if he did, my frankness 
might be my mediator; but the melting 
luscic that d to permeate even 
the glossy rind, melted my resolution, and 
I hurried breathlessly to a large tree at the 
end of the orchard, and, as guilt always 
strives to do, hid myself. 





but in my wicked haste I chocked it down, 
and had eaten to the core, when I heard 
my father’s voice. 
not sounded more terrible than those mild 
tones, just then. I threw down the rem- 
nant of the apple, wiped my hands, and 
with cheeks that seemed bursting, went 
forward to my father. He looked at me 
keenly, and we passed into the house to 
meet a little friend, who had called to see 
me after my long absence. 

I was so filled with the great mystery 
of my sin, that I could hardly force my- 
self to seem pleased with the visit; and 
all that long afternoon my heart ached. 

‘I am sorry, mother,’ said my father, 
‘but the apple you wanted so much is 
gone.’ 

1 cowed as I stood watching my moth- 
er preparing sweetmeats for my little friend 
and myself. My mother paused with a 
look of anxiety, as she said, ‘Who do 
you suppose has taken it? It was there 
this morning.’ 

‘I am afraid some of the ehildren—” 

‘I didn’t touch it,’ cried I, before he 
had finished. 

‘No one has accused you, Marcia,’ said 
my father after interchanging glances with 
my mother—‘why are you so ready to 
deny before the qnestion is asked ?” 

I said nothing. In a little while my 
father took me into his work-room, to show 
me a little toy he had been making for 
me. My cheek still burned, and I kept 
choking back the tears; I was suffering 
the first agony of a lie unconfessed. 

Suddenly my father took my hand, and 
drawing me towards him, held up the very 
apple-core I had thrown away. 

‘My daughter—you took the apple,’ 
said my father, in his calm, sweet voice— 
and oh! as I looked at him I saw tears in 
his eyes, and his lips, those mild lips, 
trembled. That was terrible! I could 
have borne his anger—I longed for him to 


—anything but that look—that pitied me 
I stopped crying, but I thought in 
the silence that followed, my heart would 
burst: my eyes were bent to the floor, 
and it seemed as if I could scarcely breathe. 
I felt his fingers under my chin, pressing 
it to make me look up. I heard his voice, 
now a little sterner, saying, ‘ Lift your 
eyes up, my child’—and I did lift them 
heavily, to his sorrowful face. Then he 
talked with me about my dreadful sin till 
my very soul was melted within me; till 
at last I cried out—‘ Oh! forgive me, for- 
give me—lI took the apple; I told a lie— 
I am very wicked—lI shall never dare to 
pray again !’ 

‘Iam old now,’ said the sweet-faced 
lady who told this story—‘ I am old now, 
but the prayer that my father offered to 
heaven, that agonizing petition, mingled 
with the sobs of strong feeling, I seem to 
hear it as if it were a thing of yesterday. 
Days, weeks passed before I felt innocent 
again. Alas! I have always, and shall carry 
to the judgment with me, the memory of 
that first lie. For months my cheeks 
tinged at my father’s glance, and my heart 
felt faint when I thought of my.sin. But 
never since then—never once have I been 
tempted to falsehood. The sting of re- 
morse left a wound, thank God, that 
bleeds afresh at the thought of wrong. 





THE RAILWAY. 


We were journeying upon the railway, 
crashing past hamlets and fields, following 
the terrible iron horse in his mad speed. 

And presently, arriving at a tunnel 
scooped through the hollow rock,we plung- 
ed into darkness, stunned with roaring 
echoes, and enveloped in flashing sparks. 

Thus.on, we emerge; and then I gazed 
round me to discover if the faces of my 
fellow-passengers was not white with fear. 
But no one seemed shaken, and the con- 





the thought that I should soon meet my 





versation went on as quiet as ever. 


Not a mouth- |? 
ful did I enjoy; it was sweet, delicious, | é 


thro the darkness and amid the roar ?’ 


Then I said secretly in my own bosom, 
* How, if men have faith in this railway 
conductor, shall I distrust my Heavenly 
Father? The Almighty Conductor is He 
who guideth 
ness, and roaring echoes of adversity, into 
the broad light of day.’ 





SCRAPS FOR YOUUTH. 


A clap of thunder had |; = 





THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


Hugh Miller, and we hope some of them 
have read that charming book of his, “My 
School and Schoolmasters,” which tells 
how a poor boy became one of the great 
men of Scotland. In that same book he 
tells a sad story of a fellow-workman, 
which illustrates the picture above. 


strength. He had read many books, and 
had a wonderful skill in telling what he 
knew, and could make his associates laugh 
or cry at pleasure by his stories. He was 
wages, was a favorite with all who knew 
him, and the leader of the company with 
whom he worked. But he had unfortun- 
he could not govern, and this finally ruin- 
in spite of his fine talents. 


ponent’s jaw, and otherwise injured him, 
so that his life was in danger. 


into prison for three months. 


associate. 


than he entered it. 


and low amusements. 


shops, and other houses as bad or worse 


mean and stingy fellow. They did no 


ability.” 
Poor Charles often felt that this was 


company. 


there was little building going on, an 









Then marvelling, I said to one beside 
me, ‘ Were you not afraid when we passed. 


ugh 
But he laughed and answered, ‘ The con- 
takes care of us! There’s no more 
Ses want Coenen? 
road. 


us safely through the dark- 


Some of our readers have heard of 


This workman was a young man, six 
feet high, finely formed, and of great 


an excellent workman, earned the best 


ately a love for intoxicating liquors which 


ed him, and made him a miserable wretch 
When quite a 
lad he had quarreled with another work- 
man, and in the fight had broken his op- 


After hid- 
ing for a time from the officers of justice, 
he was at length taken, tried, and thrown 
In the pris- 
on were wicked men, guilty of almost ev- 
ery crime, and with these men, Charles, 
for that was his name, was compelled to 
Any one can see that he was 
likely to come out of prison a worse lad 


When Charles worked with Hugh Mil- 
ler, he spent his wages as fast as he earned 
them, and spent them mostly for drink 
Every Saturday on 
receiving pay for the week's work, he 
would lead off a party of the masons to 
Edinburgh, and pass Sunday, not at Church 
or Sunday School, but in having what he 
called ‘‘ a good time,” in taverns, or grog- 


Because Hugh would not go with them, 
and waste his money, they called him a 


get back to work from these sprees till 
Monday evening or Tuesday, and then 
Hugh says, they were “ in the state of un- 
happiness which succeeds intoxication, 
(they themselves used to term it ‘ the hor- 
rors,’) and with their nervous system so 
shaken that rarely until a day or two after 
did they recover their ordinary working 


miserable kind of life to lead, and went 
away from his associates, full of shame and 
remorse. But he soon fell back again to his 
old ways, and he had no moral courage or 
energy to break off from liquor and had 


After a few years money became searce, 


Charles found it impossible to obtain work. 
He had laid up nothing for a rainy day, 
and was nearly starved, and at length en- 
listed as a soldier, sailed for one of the 
British colonies, and shortly died. Hugh, 
who would not drink liquor, but saved his 





money, or spent it for books, grew up to 
be a learned man, became editor of a pa. 
per, the author of a great many books, and 
one of the greatest men of Scotland. 
Which would you prefer to be, boys, 
Charles or Hugh ? 





4& WUNNERY. 
What girl who reads the Companion, 
and who has heard about nuns and nun. 
neries, has not felt some curiosity to 
know more about these worse than foolish 
institutions? Such curiosity is very nat- 
ural; so we will give a description of life 
in a Flemish nunnery. 
The nuns never lie down, but sleep up. 
right. Their beds, if they can be called 
beds, are hard mattresses, almost round, 
stuffed with straw, to which are affixed 
other equally hard mattresses placed at 
right angles so as to support the back. 
They have, of course, no pillows. Neith- 
er are they allowed sheets. Only one 
small thin blanket is used for each bed. 
In their cells, a basin and ewer of water 
is placed upon the ground. There is no 
other furniture. 
The nuns in these nunneries rise at 
half-past four in the morning. They are 
allowed five whole minutes to wash and 
dress. Then down to the chapel, they go 
to pray and meditate. This lasts an hour. 
Then their first mass is said, which is fol- 
lowed by one, and sometimes by two more. 
After these they stop in the chapel until 
half-past eleven. 
Their first meal, which they call dinner, 
is at half-past twelve. This consists of 
vegetables, rice, eggs, and such kind of 
food. They are at stated seasons allow- 
ed butter, cheese, and milk, but not all the 
time. Two meals a day is all they are 
permitted to eat. The second meal is at 
seven, and then they must satisfy them- 
selves upon dry bread. Each nun does 
her own washing, mending, scrubbing, 
sweeping, &c., &e. 
How do you like the picture, girls? 
One or two of the lay-sisters of a Flem- 
ish nunnery, who are not so strictly con- 
fined as the nuns, were sent to England 
a short time since. The first night they 
arrived in London, they were shown into 
a room where the beds were, of course, 
like the beds which we use in the United 
States. This was a difficulty which had 
not occurred to them, and they made up 
their minds to adopt the same position as 
the rest of the world; but no sooner had 
they tried it than they found it impossible 
to sleep; accordingly, they relinquished 
the attempt, and taking the mattress off 
the bedstead, placed it half upright against 
the wall, and said they felt perfectly satis- 
fied with their expedient. 
Do you think such privations and de- 
nials will secure these poor nuns an en- 
trance into heaven ? 





BRIGHT EYES. 

Girls, do you wish to know what will 
give brilliancy to your eyes? Shut them 
early at night and open them early in the 
morning. Try constantly «to acquire 
knowledge, and to exercise kind and ben- 
evolent feelings towards others. This will 
scarcely fail to impart to the eyes an in- 
telligent and amiable expression. 





t HABIT. 


Boys, be careful what kind of habits 
you form. There is many a man who 
boasts himself a freeman, who is a slave, 
notwithstanding. Bad habits are hard 
masters. Many indulgences, used at first 
to while away an idle moment, have be- 
came at length sources of unhappiness and 
discomfort. We once knew a man who was 
obliged to rise at midnight, every night, 
for the purpose of smoking his pipe! 
Sleep was sacrificed to tobacco—the wants 
of nature gave way to the demands of cus- 
tom. It is well to cultiyate method and 
system, but it is necessary to be superior 
to habit. 


——.- 


THE] AFFRIGHTED BOYS. 
A LESSON FOR LISTENERS. 

Two boys from the town lost their way 
in a gloomy forest, and remained there for 
the night at an ill-looking, lonely inn. 

At midnight they heard some conversa- 
tion in the next room, and immediately 
they both applied their ears to the wooden 
partition, and. listening, distinctly, heard 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











these words, ‘ Wife, have the copper boil- | ‘ 


ing early in 
our two little fellows from the town.’ 


The poor fellows felt the terrors of 
death. ‘O mercy, this innkeeper is a can- 
nibal ! said they one to the other ; and 
both jumped out of the window to run 
away. But, to their fresh dismay, they 


found the yard-door locked. 


They then crept into the pig-sty, and 


passed the night badly frightened. 


sty-door, sharpened his knife, and said, 


‘Now, my little fellows come out, your 


last hour is come !” 


In the| ward him. 
morning the innkeeper came, opened the 





THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 


came full tilt against a man whe was run- 


Both the boys uttered a cry of dismay, ning in the opposite direction. 


and implored him on their knees not to 


‘Have you seen anything of my steam- 


kill them. The innkeeper was astonished | er” asked the stranger. 


to find them in the pig-sty, and inquired 


why they took him for a cannibal. The} Run! run!’ 


boys answered piteously, ‘ You said so 


yourself last night that you would kill us| far ahead is he?’ 


this morning. 


But the innkeeper said, ‘ O, -you silly 


so it is if people listen. 


many troubles upon themselves.’ 


“ The listeners, oft deceived by what they | hear, 
Are slaves of dark surmise and idle fear.” 


S. 8. Advocate. 





THE FAMILY. 





A SWEDISH TALE. 


In Falun, a mining town in Sweden, 


ster to the road. 
giving her a try, a bit of a run.’ 


Pray, what is she?’ 
*A steamer, sir, I call her. 


‘Oh, goodness ! well, she is yours, then. 


What the earth has once restored, it will | bereaved father leading his surviving little 
the morning, for I shall kill| mot a second time withhold.’—Eve. Post. 


boy, sad looking, we thought, as if he was 
enjoying only a ‘‘ maimed life,” amid the 
falling flowers of October, as they took 


In 1781, at Redruth, in 1 a|their way over the hill to the cemetery. 
worthy pastor, late in the rh ge re- | But his little brother was gone to a world 
turning from a visit to his flock, he saw | Where they shall no more say, ‘ I am sick,’ 
before him a strange nondescript, as large | @nd 
as.a black ram, with eyes flashing fire, and 
breathing very hard, running furiously to- 
Providentially, he sprang 
aside, and before the assailant could stop 
and turn upon him, he had runsuch a dis- 
tance as gave hope of deliverance, when he 


“ a beams round him ying, 
e his Father's face shall see oe A 
And ‘shall hear him gently saying 
‘ Little children, come to me. ; 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DISOBEDIENCE. 
Little Charley was the youngest of a 
large family of boys and girls who called 
old Dr: Rogers father ; and, of course, as 


‘Ihave seen the evil spirit himself!|the youngest, he was a general pet. 


While Charley was still a very small boy, 


‘Good!’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘ how| his father removed from the cold hardy 


hills of New Hampshire to the smiling 


The tone of the question, and the com- | groves of Wisconsin. 
pany of a human creature, in some mea- 
children! I did not mean you! I only|sure dispelled the fright of the faithful man, 
named in joke, my two little pigs, my two | and admonished him that he, if any one, 
little fellows from the town, because I 


happened to buy them in the town. But 
They misunder- 
stand a great deal, easily entertain false | the wrong direction. 
suspicions of others, cause themselves un- 
necesary care, incur misery, and bring|into a ditch and was roaring terrifically. 
The stranger, to the astonishment of the 
parson, seized and dragged the fiery mon- clear waters of which Charley could plain- 


Charley loved the trees, and birds, and 
flowers, dearly, and he never tired of gath- 
ering the gay blossoms or listening to the 


should have the courage to face the power | birds. 
of darkness ; and so he turned and ran af- 
ter the steamer, who he thought had taken | yet he had the fault of disobedience, which 
They soon came up | caused his parents much anxiety, and him- 
to their object of pursuit, which had got| self daily trouble, and in the end a great 


In the main, Charley was a good boy, 


deal of pain. 
Near the house was a small lake, in the 


ly see the fish gliding about in the pursuit 


‘She’s got away from me, sir; I was|of food or pleasure ; and he would sit for 


hours beneath the shade of a beautiful 
young cedar, dividing his attention be- 
tween the fishes and a bright plumed bird 


She is a| building her nest above him. The latter, 
little experiment of mine, got up to try | however, claimed the largest share of his 
al|whether Mr. Watt’s idea of running| mind, and he longed to have the nest fin- 


hundred years and more ago, a young min- | coaches by steam can be carried out. I ished, and determined to have a peep into 


er kissed his fair bride and said to her: 


‘On St. Lucia’s, Day our love will be} for it.’ 


blessed by the priest’s hand. Then we 


shall be husband and wife, and we will|may you be? 


build us a little house of our own.’ 


* And peace and love shall dwell in it,’ 
said the beautiful bride, with a sweet smile, 
‘for thou art my all in all, and without 


thee I would choose to be in my grave.’ 


But death was at hand. The young man, 
as he passed her house next morning in his 
already wore his 
shroud. He rapped upon her window, 
and said good morning—but never return- 
ed to bid her good evening. He never 
came back from the mine, and all in vain 


black mining garb, 


abouts.’ 


she embroidered for him on that very | them. 


morning a black cravat with a red border, 
for the wedding day. 


This she laid care- 


fully away, and never ceased to mourn or | Railroad Advocate. 


weep for him. 





think it can, sir, if capital can be got up| it. 


Meanwhile, years passed on. The hus- 
bandman sowed and reaped, the miller 
ground and the smith hammered, and the 
miners dug after the veins of metal in their 
subterranean workshops. As the miners 
of Falun, in the year eighteen hundred and 
nine, were excavating an opening between 
two shafts, full three hundred ells below 
the ground, they dug from the rubbish and 





vitriol water the body of a young man, 


His father and mother had often told 
him not to climb the tree, or meddle with 


‘Indeed! indeed! Pray, dear sir, who| the nest; but little Charley liked his own 


way so well, and his curiosity was so much 


‘Iam William Murdoch, at your ser- | aroused when he saw the bird sitting day 
vice ; a mechanical engineer, superintend- | after day in her trim little house, that he 
ing the erection of pumping engines for | forgot all about the fifth commandment, 
Boulton and Watt, in the mines here-|and set his thoughts at work to find some 


way to reach the nest without being seen 


Great was the relief and satisfaction of|—not remembering in his eagerness that 
the worthy pastor on discovering that what | ‘‘ the eye of God neither slumbers nor 
he imagined to be something loose from an | sleeps.” 
unsafe place, was but a bit of honest man- | presented itself. His father was absent to 
craft ; a lunatic conceit, it might be ; but | be gone several days, and the family were 
harmless except when it ran away; and|so disposed about that he thought he could 
might frighten children and perhaps hurt| be down again in a trice, and none but 


At last a favorable opportunity 


himself be the wiser. So, quickly spring- 


The miniature engine was the first em-|ing up among the branches, he had just 
bodiment of the locomotive by steam.— time to get a glance at three beautiful 


round eggs, when the tender branch on 
which he stood gave way, and in an in- 
stant, poor little Charley lay fainting on 


The Knickerbocker for November gives|the ground. He was soon discovered, and 
the following, which will touch the heart | his kind mother found that his ankle was 
of any parent who may have a child in| badly sprained, and as his father was ab- 
‘the country far away ;” b 

One day last summer, at our little Ced- tained, and Charley suffered very much. 
ar Hill Cottage, on the Hudson, there But as he lay confined to his bed day after 
came up a sudden and violent rain-storm. | @ z 
Among those flitting down the lane which | light, and he wisely resolved to forsake 
leads by the house, and so on through the| his sin. 
entirely saturated with iron vitriol, but|cedars, was a well-dressed young man, 
otherwise undecayed and unaltered—so | with two sweet little boys. 


sent, no medical assistance could be ob- 


day, his fault appeared to him in a new 





Charley has grown to be a man now, 


They looked | but he never looks upon his ankle, which 


that one could distinguish his features and | just alike ; were very neatly and tasteful- still bears the mark of his fall, without 


age as well as if he had died only an hour | ly dressed ; with pink French calico shirts, 


before, or had fallen asleep for a little while 
at his work. 

But when they had brought him out to 
the light of day, father and mother, friends 
and acquaintances, had been long dead ; 
no one could identify the sleeping youth, 
or could tell anything of his misfortune, 
till she came, who was once the betrothed 
of that miner who had once gone to the 
mine and never returned. Gray and shriv- 
elled, she came to the place hobbling upon 
a crutch, and recognized her bridegroom, 
when, more in joyful ecstacy than pain, 
she sank down upon the beloved form. As 
soon as she had recovered her composure, 
she exclaimed, ‘ It is my betrothed, whom 
I have mourned for fifty years, and whom 
God now permits me to see once more be- 
fore I die. A week before the wedding 
time, he went under the earth and never 
returned.’ All the bystanders were mov- 
ed to tears, as they beheld the former 
bride, a wasted and feeble old woman, and 
the bridegroom still in the beauty ‘of 
youth ; and how, after the lapse of fifty 
years, her youthful love awoke again. But 
he never opened his mouth to smile, nor 
his eyes to recognize; and she finally, as 
the only one belonging to him, had him 
carried to her own little room, till a grave 
could be prepared in the churchyard. 

The next day, when all was ready, and 
the miners came to take him away, she 
opened a little drawer, and taking out the 
black silk cravat, tied it around his neck, 
and then accompanied him in her Sunday 
garb, as if it were their wedding day, and 
not the day of his burial. As they laid 
him in the grave in the churchyard, she 
said: * Sleep well now, for a few days, in i 
thy cold bridal bed, and let not the time 
seem long to thee. I have now but little 


more to do, and will come soon, and then 
it will be day again.’ As she was going 
‘away, she looked back once more and said, 





couldn’t tell ’em apart.’ 
for we are a twin—and ‘ one is not.’ 4 

Well, the rain continued to fall for at|%° 8®- One evening he returned home, 
least an hour; and our little folk brought and not seeing his favorite little girl down 
the wee boys some bread and butter, and stairs, asked where she was. 
cake, and made them ‘ feel at home.’ 


We reassured 





gratefully thanking God that he had early 


little Talma-ish round-abouts, and fair |learned to forsake a sin which otherwise 
white hair, curling all round their temples, | must have been his ruin. 
underheath their small straw-hats, from 
which flaunted jauntily a black ribbon. 
As the big premonitory drops of rain had 
begun to fall, we asked the father and his He dp Alien teal San 
little boys to take chairs upon the piazza|*8° WS ® omholes im the infant eshoel st 
till the rain had ceased, and the storm was 8 
The offer was accepted; and . . 
as they came up from the om. the fond | WS ® bh 4 _ ~~ . - a 
parent took off their little hats, and ran|‘** rv prongs fo: thes iit os = 
his fingers through their golden curls. i ete ped 7 of his little girl, 
He said they were twins, and ‘ nobody |9™¢ S2€ Would o on take:him by the hand 
It touched us; and ask him to go and hear her minister 


THE LITTLE PRAYING GIRL. 
A little girl, about six or seven years of 





, connected with the church of which 
the Rev. H. S was the minister. She 





preach ; but he for a long: time refused to 


The mother 


The |Teplied that she was gone tu bed. ‘ Then 
father was gratified—the children pleased. UD ge-end give berating’ asia the trad 
The next day came up a gift of four little a 3 He - be going up the hor mo 
glass birds, such as they blow in museums, | °° Chougnt be Beard game one talking ; 
as a present from the little’ twins to our he listened, and it was his little Jane pray- 
i The father was an Irish|'"8- . And, as he listened, ,he heard: her 
mechanic, who worked in the machine-|*4Y> im her child-like simplicity, * Do, Al- 
shop of the New York and Erie Railroad. mighty ee my father 
One day, returning from a brief call we S—— preac 
had been making, we met the unha 
One of Lis little boys was i still, for a time he was unwilling to go. 
ill with the dysentery, he said, and he He, however, yielded to the entreaties of 
feared might not survive. - 
him, finding his son had been sick for only heard deeply affected him, and he resotved 
two or three days, and he passed on. We ect tak, x her in. th 1 
heard nothing further of the little patient, _ a a aaide ay © thes 
till two days after, when, one morning, ir, - a desing to many.—Our Chv- 
bright and early, as we were picking cu- rn ts 
cumbers in the garden, the affiicted father 
leaned over the pickets, and, with the 
tears streaming down his cheeks, said, 
*O, Mr. C——! one of my little twin-boys | is the children. 
is dead! Was there ‘any sorrow like | old are often seen stark naked, with the 
. ’ at that moment, save|exception of a skull-cap, while younger 
that of the little boy’s mother? The lost |urchins sport a string of beads upon the 
one was laid the next day in Rockland|simple apparel nature gave them when 
Cemetery ; and last Sunday we met the| they came into the world. 


to hear Mr. 


This greatly affected her father, but 


his little girl, and went. The sermon he 


He became an altered 


ARAB CHILDREN. 


The sorriest sight in the Arab village 
Boys ten or twelve years 





It is not the 


43 





nakedness of the child that annoys you; 


grow up; and especially the swarm of 
ears, and turn their faces into running 
sores. This is probably one cause cf oph- 
thalmia, — of the eyes, | the plague 


The wat of the boys are shaved, and 
covered with little caps. The little girls 
are always clad in some way, and the boys 
don’t seem to know the difference. In- 
deed, children will be happy somehow, and 
it is a blessed thing that they can be. But 
O, for Sabbath schools and boys’ meetings 
in this land of degradation ! 





A DISTINCTION. 


Many years ago, when new sects in New 
England began to break the good old Con- 
gregational barriers, and make incursions 
into the sheepfolds of the regular clergy, 
a reverend divine, whom I well knew—a 
man at once of infinite good sense and 
good humor—encountered one of these ir- 
regular practitioners at the house of one 
of his flock. They had a pretty hot dis- 
cussion on their points of difference, and 
at length the interloper, finding more than 
his match at polemics, wound up by say- 
ing: ‘* Well, doctor, you'll at least allow 
that it was commanded to preach the gos- 
pel to every critter.” ‘ True,” rejoined 
the doctor, “true enough. But then I 
never did hear it was commanded to every 
‘critter’ to preach the gospel.” 





A KICK FOR A BLOW. 


A lady, whose husband had, for several 
Sundays following, been jeeringly telling 
her that the great motive with women in 
going to church was merely to display their 
bonnets, at last lost all patience, and said 
to him: ‘‘ Then, sir, I suppose the reason 
why you gentlemen so rarely come to 
church is because you cannot show your 
hats ! 





Words and grammar seem to be very 
variable affairs. The Christian Inquirer 
says :—‘* The word ‘fast’ is as great a 
contradiction as we have in the language. 
The North River is fast when the ice is 
immovable, and then the ice disappeared 
very fast for it wasloose. A clock is call- 
ed fast when it is quicker than time ; but 
a man is told to stand fast when he is de- 
sired to remain stationary. People fast 
when they have nothing to eat, and eat 
fast, consequently, when opportunity of- 
fers.’ 


A good-natured friend is often only an 
enemy in — 
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us Ten or more Subscribers at $1 each, and who will re- 
ceive the package for distribution among the subscribers, 
shall receive an extra copy of the Traveller free. 

Payment to be made in advance, = the papers will = 
sent to one address, a: t the 
the time for which payment is dee 

Specimen Copies sent free of charge. 








The American Traveller. 
A FIRST CLASS BOSTON PAPER, ESTABLISHED IN 
1825, 
Biase: has now been in existence for more than a quar- 
is aninvaluable Paper for every MER- 


CHANT, oMECHANIC, FARMER and LITERARY MAN 
in the U hited States. 


Prtces Current, Markets of every 


a 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


but the dirty condition in which they The American Sunday School Union 


PUBLISHES NEARLY 


flies that cover their eyes, nose, mouth,|QONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 


—FOR— 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH ! 


f Moral and Instructive, Useful and Ormamental, Religiou 
° : 


The following are some of the latest : 


READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 
tory of Comfort Allison. By the author of Irish Amy.” 
316 pp-, with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 
THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9cte. 
FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston ; with Illustrations. 86 pp-, 18 cents. 
MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleani: from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait bes 
ec. 22pp. 18mo, 2 cents. 
ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. By th 
author of “* Robert Dawson.”” With upwards = thirty 
embiematical cuts, initial letters, . 372 pp. 18mo 
cents. 
STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. ew J. P. MESSINGER, —_ 
ae to Africa. Rev. Steruens H. 
. D., Arecord of the k. uous and faithful though brie! 
eal of a Missionary in Africa. pp-, 35 cents, 
SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 
Indians. Each illustrated with Engravings from ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 
400 hymns, designed specially for Sunday-school use. 
In various bindings, and at different prices. 


STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 355 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 


. 


&XrThis volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
embracing the principal incidents in the gospel pel history ; 
each with a beautiful pictorial illustration from an original 
design. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 
MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 

pp., 37 cents. 

WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. Highly illustrated. 
196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 
Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 

THE gg emit Test Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
72 pp., 16¢ 

CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
from actual life, P with Pp sketches. 
The prints, letter-press and initials are printed in co- 
lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 

cents. 

SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. 

the author of “‘ The Harvey Boys.” 146 pp., 24 cents. 

PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 

of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By HANNAR 

More. With an allegorical illustrasion. pp- 18mo, 

50 cents 

RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 126 pp. 18mo, 

24 cents. 

A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES,— 

32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 

HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp., 


cents. 
HENBY HOYT, Agent. 
No. 9 Cornhill. 
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BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
W.J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


Beg leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Books 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books. 


ROLLO'S TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 
ROLLO BOOKS, 

BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 

In Six Volumes beautifully Illustrated. 
ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, « « Lonpo: 


“ « IN 
“6 SWITZERLAND, 


Ny 
« « Tue Rung. 
« “SCOTLAND. 


Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Rollo Books a continuation of the ag of our little he- 
To, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 
cour of Europe. The books are intended to be ee of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 
countries visited, but to the vustoms, usages, and modes 
of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 
young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 
hia fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 
of useful k and everything 
which they contain, except what 18 Strictly personal, in 
relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 
as exactly and scrupulously true. 
Price We cent per Vol. 1—I mo. 





BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
M RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover street 
under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand and 
make to order every description of 


Clothing for Boys 
From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be made 
at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. With 
thanks to former patrons, while in Court street, a con- 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requests }. 





Its columns contain the oe best reports of PLease TO ‘READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT, Persons 





Marine habe Notices of all great earremats in the 
Statistics, Implements, 
&e., and eine what gives it pre-eminence as a 
FAMILY PAPER, 
careful extended and able Reviews ofall the NEW PUBLI- 
ATIONS, (including English and American Periodicals,) 

of the day full details of the latest Literary Intelligence, 
Origina! Tales, Sketches and Poetry, together Ling 
Choice Silectione from the latest and best Books, mak: 
the TRAVBLLER a complete LITERARY RECOR RD. 

The facilities af the TraveLteR for obtaining News are 
unsurpassi y any paper in New England. The terminus 
im Boston of the great Telegraphic “Tines North, south, 





Reom. The Proprietors 
having the LATEST NE 
rect Commercial, Marine, and Scientific Articles publish- 
Saturday mornings. 
The Boston Traveller, 


sn, 3 Bern: fe & Friays, containing all the 
of Lectures, Commercial Matters, and 


desirable papers in the country, at the low price of 
Three Dollars Per Annum. 
Published at the same office, the 
Boston Daily Traveller 
AND 
Daily Evening Traveller. 
Price $6 a Year, and 2 Cents a Copy. 
WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & GUILD, Publish 


East and West, is in the he wy wap Counting 
sustain the vewiterion the paper has alseny obtained for 
The TRaveLver contains, also, the fuliest and most cor- 


ed in any WEEKL LY Paper in Boston. Published on 


Ship News ofthe Day TRAVELLER ; is one of the most | the above 


may find that which is both profit- 
able and Pleasant, ee addressii ats, 
'T SEA Publisher. 
Ne. 181 W liam Street, New York. 
6—6mo. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment, 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it ne — Friends ! 23 
ANTED—Agents in rene section of the United States, 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The Reourts Pictorial Domestic pute, 
ith about One Thousand Engravii 
This useful bear is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread aap, 
— Wa ye “ veep era in the sale of our works. 


few years become E TAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
——— who may be to ob cop e 
From 00 copies ore rs be ey 4 
and sold in each “* the p 


SOLD cRIPTIO% 
bi IT WIL LD BY “SUBSCRIPTION 


ra ‘h upticetion sk should be made at once, as the field 

soon be occup: 

7 Persons ishing —— as agents, and do cae 

poverty can send for —. eos 
tablished rice, Six the P’ Neosat AMILY 

BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 











GRAVINGS, inch 
graving of the “Lorp’s Prayen and Tsx Commanp- 
MENTS.’? 


No. 167 Broadway, New York. 





Traveller Buildings, State Street, Boston. 


> can 


month. For ioula address 
> pastionbare 
D. H. MULFORD, 


full ie nd forwarded x ‘our risk 
snd chpdintny, 20:90 central towbar vi the United 

Staten ence se of California, Ore; a Texas. 
ter your “Letters, and your will come 


In addition to the Pictoral oie we publish a 
oan ustrated Family Works, 


ANTED, AGENTS To Seu. Stee. Piate EN- “Eat 
juding the beautifully illustrated en- | * 


Farm ercieeaeny for erent labor. 
For further particulars, 


Orders 
ROBERT besiege illiam Street, New York. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, FEBRUARY 26, 1857. 








CHILDREN AT FAMILY PRAYER. 

From long observation we are led to think 
that children would be much more interested in 
family prayer, than they generally are, if their 
parents would teach them, (as soon as they are 
old enough to understand it,) the duty and the 
benefit of the i G lly, child 
attend because they are obliged to; they take 
no interest, because they do not understand 
what they hear—it is above their capacity. 
They should be instructed in this manner:— 

A mother once said to the child on her lap, 
“ My dear, put your finger on my wrist, and 
see what moves there.” “O Mother, it beats 
regular; what makes it?” “It is my pulse— 
God makes it beat; if it should stop, your 
Mother would die.” “O Mother, pray to God 
not to let it stop.” “But, your pulse beats too, 
my dear, do you wish me to pray that your's 
may not stop?” “Yes, dear Mother, every 
day.” . 

A father once had occasion to reprove a lit- 
tle son for disobedience, and told him that he 
disobeyed God, when he disobeyed his father. 
At the next time of family prayer, the son’s 
disobedience was alluded to, when the little boy 
whispered to his brother beside him, ‘ Father 
is talking to God about me.” He was a much 
better boy afterwards. 

Family prayer should be attended to at a reg- 
ular time every day, with solemnity and with- 
out hurry. The language used in prayer should 
be so plain that the children can understand it, 
if possible—short, with as little of a form as 
convenient, so as not to weary. Allusion 
should be made to changes in the family— 
death, sickness, absence, friends in affliction, 
&c. In reading the Scriptures, a short narra- 
tive or incident, with plain and appropriate re- 
marks, will always interest children. This 
method will be more profitable to them than a 
regular course of reading ; they wil! be surpris- 
ed to hear that there are such interesting stories 
in the Bible, as those of Joseph, Moses, Samuel, 
and the Babe born in a stable manger, when 
there was no room for him in the inn. 

The mother has much to do in reference to 
the proper conducting of family prayer. She 
should make her own arrangements, and have 
everything ready at the time, so that the fath- 
er’s mind will not be diverted from the import- | 
ant exercise in which he is about to engage. | 
The children should see, by all that she says or 
does, that she considers it a solemn duty. 
Grandmothers should not interfere in the au-| 
thority which has descended from them to Gal 
next generation ; their influence should be used 
to strengthen the authority of the immediate | 
parents. 

We are led to make these remarks by having 
read the following incident which occurred in| 
the family of the Christian Patriot of Connect- | 
icut, the Hon. Roger Sherman : | 








“ Mr. Sherman was one of thoss men who are | 
not ashamed to maintain the forms of religion | 
in his family. One morning he called them to- | 
gether, as usual, to lead them in prayer to God : 
the “old family Bible” was brought out and laid | 
on the table. Mr. Sherman took his seat, and 
beside him placed one of his children, a small 


one of your subscribers. I was afraid that 
w er the paper should go in‘o other hands 
than your own, there might be a falling off of 
interest, but I am happy to find that your asso- 
ciates are of the right stamp.and [ trust my favor- 
ite paper will continue to be what it has been, 
the friend and instructor of youth. 
Yours with respect, 
RVILLE E, Horr. 


Mansfield, Jan. 3, 1857. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, No. 22 School Street, 
Boston, Dear Sir.— About a year ago my father 
and uncle gave me fifty cents each, to send for 
the Youth’s Compani have fully read 
with deep interest every number that came to 
hand, a few only missing, and now the same 
has been presented to me for the present year, 
for my careful reading,‘ and which you will 
please find enc!osed to pay for so valuable a 
little paper, and respectfully wishing you suc- 

cess. Lavaa E. Crossy. 

Prince Edward Co., Dec. 23, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear Sir.—One of the readers of 
the Companion, our youngest child, aged ten 
years, finished her earthly course the 5th of the 
present month. During her short sickness of 
only six days, she nbed frequently to have the 

Companion read to her. 

Yours ar, 





. H. Dupoy. 
Kinsman, Dec. 26, 1856. 
Mr. N. Willis, Sir —Will you oblige one of 
your youthful subscribers by sending again to 
my address your interesting paper. For two 
years I have not had the pleassre of reading the 
paper, but find the deprivation so great that I 
can no longer do without it. 
Yours respectfully, 
Resecca P. Kinsman. 





VARIETY. 


—— 


THE NEW BISHOP. 

The following anecdote is tld of the new 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristo!: On the oc- 
casion of his Lordship visiting Gloucester to 
preach the sermon at the Gloucester Cathedral, 
on the first day of the recent Musical Festival, 
he arrived by a morning train at Gloucester 
station, and was dutifully met by several of the 
clergy of the diocese. On his Lordship’s alight- 
ing from the railway carriage, he appeared with 
his carpetbag in his hand, which he was pro- 
ceeding to carry to the carriage in waiting to 
convey him to his temporary residence ; where- 
upon the gentlemen -who had received him 
made pressing offers to be allowed to carry it 
for him. His Lordship, however, stuck to his 
bag, which no doubt contained his maiden pre- 
latic sermon, and, in answer to the repeated 
expostulations of the gentlemen, replied, “ Do 
you think, because I am made a bishop, I can- 
not carry my own carpet-bag?” Nor did his 
Lordship give it up until relieved of it by a 
railway porter.—Bristol Mercury. 


NOT SHOWING A RIGHT SPIRIT. 


A little girl only five years old was engaged 
in sewing on her mother’s dress. By-and-by 
she exhibited her work, and inquired, 

“ Mother, does this suit you? Do you think 

ou will have to take it out ?” 

“ Yes,” said the mother, “I think I shall.” 

“ Well, then,” replied the child, “I will take 
it out myself.” 

he mother was busy with her dress-maker, 
and did not notice that the little girl had left 
the room. By-and-by she put her head out of 
a closet, and inquired, 

“Can I come out, now mother ?” 

“Why,” said the astonished mother, “how 
came you in there ?” 

“O,” she said, “J went in myself, because I 
thought J did not show a right spirit about tak- 
ing out that work.” 

Neither the mother nor the dress-maker had 


<= 


stopped in a certain town in New i 

for nigh: As the country was then new, 
and they a long day’s journey before them, 
his friend proposed that they should dispense 
with fale and go and catch their 


Phillip Henry used to say, “ When the mind 
and the condition meet, there is contentment.” 
We should all be patient and humble; and 
when provoked by the follies of others, we 





horses, and be more early on their way. The Id think of our own imperfections. 
other could not consent to forego so pleasing| Avoid all harshness, treat every one with that 
and profitable an ise ing family 


courtesy which springs from a mild and gentle 
worship, the horses which were at a considera- | heart. -<s 
ble distance in the pasture, caine upto the bars 
near the house, and the travellers were soon on 
their way; very likely full as early as they 
-would have been had they neglected morning 
prayer. It may well be asked in this case, as 


The idle who are neither wise for this 
a the next, may be considered “ fools at 
arge. 


in many others, if the time they spent, was not | worth keeping. 
well spent.—Incidents in White Mountain His-|  yror and repentance are the companions of 
tory. rashnessf 





He wastes his time who teaches fish to swim. 


No man is willing to receive Christ and his 
salvation, until God has made him so: if you 
are ar God has been at work So you: 
“It is God that worketh in you to will.” 

We are not to choose our ownrods: no, God 
chooses them for us, and chooses that rod which 
is most suitable. 


A CUNNING BABOON. 


Many are the anecdotes related of the ba- 
boon. An Indian chief possessed a tame ba- 
boon, which, in common with all the monkey 
race, entertained a dread of snakes; its master, 
forcibly entwined a dead snake round the ba- 
boon’s neck, when the animal sat motionless for 
upwards of an hour, stupified with fear, and,on 
the snake being removed, stole timidly into the 
hut of the chief. After a short time, the baboon 
was, according to custom, called on by his mas- 
ter to scratch his head, but although summoned 
several times in an angry voice, it refused to 
move. The chief rose and struck it with a 
stick, and i diately the ged and ag- 
grieved animal sprang upon him; the neigbors, 
hearing the scuffle, ran to see what was the 
matter, but could distinguish nothing through 
the dust raised in the interior of the hut, except 
hot cinders, which were kicked about in all di- 
rections, from a fire-place in the centre of the 
abode. The screams of the man and the ba- 
boon were intermingled, till at length the latter 
dashed out through the by-standers, and escap- 
ed to the mountains. The chief had been seri- 
iously injured in the encounter, and was some 
weeks in recovering; but ultimately regained 
his strength, and, bent upon revenge, scoured 
the mountains in search of his antagonist. He 
at length descried his baboon, which he could 
discern from any other, peeping over a crag, 
and levelled a gun at him ; but the animal in- 
stantly withdrew his head, and held forward one 
of his companions as a target, instead of him- 
self—chattering loudly as in defiance—so that 
the man was compelled to return, foiled and dis- 
appointed. 


written on every event which concerns you. 





POETRY. 


PASSING AWAY. 
I have looked upon Childhood, so fresh and so 








fair, 

With its garlands perfuming the soft Summer 
alr; 

While I gazed on its freshness, a voice seemed 


to say, 
“Love not ! oh so fondly; it’s passing away.” 
I have — on the youth, whose bright, spark- 
ing eye, 
Was tracing the wonders of air, earth, and 


sky ; 

But man is but man—acreature of clay, 

And I learned, ah! too sadly, youth passes 
away. 

Then turned I to manhood, still hoping to find 
Some relief from the sorrow oppressing my 
mind ; 

But man is but man—a creature of clay, 

For the best and the noblest are passing away. 


“Oh where shall I search, then ?” cried I in my 





grief, 
CLIPPINGS. “What guide can assure me and give me re- 


; lief ? 
A Pai or Srecracues.—* Madam,” said | (an it be that this spirit of mine may ne’er 
the keeper at the gate of Kensington gardens, sta’ 


“T cannot permit you to take your dog into the 
gardens.” “Don’t you see, my ee friend,” 
said the lady, putting a couple of shillings in 
the keeper’s hand, that itis a cat and not a 
dog!” “Madam,” said the keeper, instantly 
softening his tone of voice, “ I beg your pardon 
for my mistake. 1 now see clearly, by aid of 
the pair of spectacles which you have been so 
good as to give me, that it is a cat, and not a 
dog.” 


y 
In one state forever, where none pass away ?” 


Thanks, thanks to the Bible, in Heaven above, 
Where is dwelling forever a Saviour of love ; 
There sin has no power, there death has no 


sway, 
From the side of our Jesus none need pass 
away. 
Grorer Sarre. 
Newark, N. J., Dec, 8, 1856. 
New York Observer. 
Tat Hiewer Jory.—We are told that the an- 
gelic choir chanted a morning psalm, when the 
heaven and the earth at the fiat of the Almighty 
sprang from the deep. O, I am sure, the morn- 
ing stars sing together, and all the sons of God 
begin to shout, yes, that a morning psalm re- 
sounds mid heaven’s arches, when a poor sin- 
ner, through the new birth, becomes a child of 
God, a new citizen of the heavenly Jerusalem! 
—Tholuck. 


SAVED BY GRACE. 
A sinner saved by grace! 
No other hope is mine 
Than thus to see my Father’s face, 
And in His glory shine. 


T would not trust to earth, 
I know it ne’er can give, 

My soul the new, the heavenly birth, 
Or bid my spirit live. 


On self I would not rest, 
I know my sinful heart; 

I never can be truly blest, 
If I from God depart. 

I must cast self aside, 


And turn my eyes to heaven, 
There view the blessed one who died, 


“ Witte,” said a doting parent, at the break- 
fast-table, to an abridged edition of himself, 
and who had just entered the grammar class at 
the high school, “Willie, my dear, will you 
pass the butter?” 

“Thirtainly, Thir—takthes me to pathe any- 
thing. Butter ith a common thubthantive, 
neuter gender, agreeth with hot buckwheat 


He that loses his conscience has nothing left - 


The wisdom and mercy of God will be found | i 


child, a child of his old age; the rest of the | noticed but what the child was pleasant enough 
fainily were seated round the room; several of | about taking the work out. But the little one’s 
these were now grown up. Besides these, some | OW" conscience toki her she did not feel right 


caketh, and ith governed by thugar—molatheth, 
underthtood.” 


A Lapy occupying room letter B, at one of 


That I might be forgiven. 
No merits of my own, 


of the tutors of the college, and it is to be be-| 
lieved, some of the students, were boarders in 
the family, and were present at the time allud- 
ed to. His aged, and now superanuated moth- 
er, occupied a corner of the room, opposite to 
the place where the distinguished judge of| 
Connecticut sat. At length he opened the 
Bible, and began to read. ‘t'he child which was 
seated beside him, made some little disturb- 
ance, upon which Mr. Sherman paused, and | 
told it to be still. Again he proceeded, but | 
again he paused, to reprimand the little offend- 
er, whose playful disposition would scarcely 
permit it to be still. At this time, he gently 
ta _ its ear. The blow, if it might be called | 
a blow, caught the attention of his aged moth- | 
er, who now with some effort rose from her| 
seat, and tottered across the room. At length 
she reached the chair of Mr. Sherman, and ina 
moment most unexpected to him, she gave him 
a blow on the ear with all the power pa could 
summon, “There,” said she, “you strike your 
child, and [ will strike mine.” 

“For a moment, the blood was seen rushing 
to the face of Mr. Sherman ; but it was only 


| 








fur a moment, when all was mild and calm as| pack them down in small wooden boxes, with 


usual, He paused—he raised his spectacles— 
he cast his eye upon his mother—again it fell 
upon the book, from which he had been read- 
ing. Perhaps he remembered the injunction, 
“ honor thy mother,” and he did honor her. Not 
a,word escaped him ; but again he calmly pur- 
sued the service, and soon after sought in prayer 
ability to set an example before his onal 
hold, which should be worthy their imitation. 
Such self-possession is rare. Such a victory 
was worth more than the proudest victory ever 
achieved in the field of battle.”—From “ Lives 


of the Siguers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” by Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. 
LETTERS FROM SUBCRIBERS. 
Mauch Chunk, Feb. 17, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, Sir.—I send enclosed one dollar 


to pay for the Companion the present year. It 


has improved inj size and appearance very 
much, for which you have the thanks of at least 





about it. so she shut herself in the closet, till 
she could get a right spirit. 

If all children, when they have a wrong 
spirit, were to immitate this little girl, a good 
many closets would be visited. And, if they 
could as easily get rid of their wrong spirit, the 
hearts of a great many mothers would be com- 
forted. A wrong spirit causes a large portion 
of all the trouble in this world, and it shuts vast 
multitudes out of heaven. 


TOMATO FIGS. 


Pour boiling water over the tomatoes, in or- 
der to remove the skin ; then weigh them and 
place them in a stone jar, with as much sugar 
as you have tomatoes, and let them stand two 
days ; then pour off the syrup, and boil and 
skim it until no scum arises. Then pour it 
over the tomatoes, and let them stand two days 
| as before, then boil and skim again. After the 
third time they are fit to dry if the weather is 
good, if not, let them stand in the syrup until 
drying weather. Then place on large earthen 
| plates or dishes, and put them in the sun to 


| dry, which will take about a week, after which 


fine white sugar between every layer. 


A SISTER’S DEVOTEDNESS. 


An affecting incident is related by a Donegal 
(Ireland) paper, A young boy and his sister, 
| returning homeward, had to cross a mountain. 
| The night was dark and stormy, and they lost 
| their way. Next morning both were found dead 
| from exposure. The boy and girl lay side by 
side—the latter with her arm around her broth- 
er’s neck, and her flannel petticoat removed 
from her own person, was wrapped around his 
feet. Thus did the affectionate creature, per- 
haps, sacrifice her own life in a vain effort to 
sustain that of her young brother. 


PRAYER. 


Prayer hinders no man on his journey. Two 
gentlemen on a journey, one of them a lover of 
prayer, and who made it a point to have family 








|) worship at every place where they put up, 


No righteousness | bring, 
With broken, contrite heart alone, 
To Jesus’ cross I cling. 


our hotels, wrote on the slate as follows: “Wake 
letter B at seven, and if letter B. says ‘let us 
be,’ don’t let us be; if you let letter B be, letter 
B will be unable to let her house to Mr. B., 
who is to be on hand at half-past seven.” The 
porter, a better boot-black than orthographist, 
after studying the above all night, did not know 
whether to wake “letter B” or “ let her be.” 


I know He will forgive, 
My sins, ifthus | come; 

I know at last that I shall live 
With Him, in Heaven, my home. 


Free grace shall be my song, 
While here on earth I stay, 
And when I join the holy throng, 
And walk the Heavenly lay. 


Stratford, Conn. S. T. W. 
New York Observer. 


Dr. Durbin, the great Methodist orator, once 
attempted to preach from the text, “Remember 
Lot’s Wife,” and made a failure. Afterwards 
remarking to Dr. Bond, that he did not know 
the reason of wa failure, the — — 
replied, that he had better thereafter let other ge 
people’e wives alone. SP SERPS Wane. 
“Try to come to mother, darling, 

Take a step alone, my dear, 

With those little feet that totter, 

And that pretty look of fear. 
Now—another and another— 

Stretch out hands—you will not fall. 
There, you’ve walked alone to mother, 

Tottered to her at her call !” 


John Randolph, some years before his death, 
wrote to a friend as follows:—“I used to be 
called a Frenchman because I took the French 
side in politics ; and o——- that was unjust, 
yet the truth is, I should have been a French 
atheist, if it had not been for one recollection, 
and that was the memory of the time my de- 

rted mother used to take my little hands in 

ers, and cause me, on my knees, to say, ‘Our 
Father who art in Heaven.’” 


Thus, my children, a fond mother 
Taught your little feet to go, 

Oft would hold you up when falling, 
Oft her arms around you throw. 

Never will your heart forget her, 
For her love so kind and true: 

But there’s One who loves you better, 
Jesus—once a child like you! 


A Quaker in business in Philadelphia, dis- 
liking the “Esq.” to his name, advised a South- 
ern correspondent to direct his letters to him 
without any tail, and received a reply super- 
scribed, “ Amos Smith, without any tail, Phila- 
delphia.” 

It is said that a small piece of rosin dipped 
in the water which is placed in a vessel on the 
stove, will add a peculiar property to the at- 
mosphere of the room, which will give great 
relief to persons troubled with cough. The 
heat of the water is sufficient to throw off the 
aroma of the rosin. 


See, he stands with arms wide open, 
And he cries with voice of love, 

Come to me, and I will guide you 
In the way to heaven above. 

O how wondrous is his meekness, 
Thus to take you by the hand, 

And uphold you in your weakness 
Till you reach Immanuel’s land! 
Dare to change your mind, confess your er- 

ror, and alter your conduct, when you are con- 

vinced you are wrong. 
The man who couldn’t stand it any longer, 


- taken a seat, and now feels very comfort- 
able. 


BAD THOUGHTS. 
“ Bad thought’s a thief; he acts his part ; 
Creeps through the windows of the heart ; 
And if he once his way can win, 
He lets a hundred robbers in.” 





THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND ~ 
REFLECTOR, 
A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS saND GENERAL NEWs. 
PAPER. 
Issued from 22 School Street, Boston, 


HIS paper enters upon its thirty-eighth volume 
T oe onary of the new 98a ane is one <a 
est, and most ligious 
seckiy namnaie. a4 7 ‘ox “ 


EDITING, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND CORRESPoy. 
DENCE. 


The outlay of the WaTcHMAN anp Rer.ecror for edit. 
i r home 


parts of the world, whose ming 
are engaged in their service, and to spare no means 
their command, to make the in its editing, iy 
general correspondence, and its original matter through. 
out, of the very highest and best order. 


FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHARACTER. 


Particular attention is paid to making the Watcumay 
AND REFLECTOR a welcome visitor to the domestic ci 

and also to the agricultural and industrial portions of thy 
community. It will contain matter every week, suited t 
the wants of all these classes, as its ample size fully al. 
lows. Besides reports of the markets, it will give th 
weekly price current, also a full and originally Prepared 
digest of foreign news, of the doings in Congress, of legis. 
lative and general political intelligence, with whatever 

in the d of domestic news. 


LITERARY CHARACTER. 


The aim of the conductors will continue to be, to 

to the WaTcHMAN AND Rerector a high literary » 
well as religious character. They intend to have their 
columns especially inviting to the lovers of a chaste and 
elevated literature. Condensed and carefully prepared 
reviews of interesting and good books, will from time t 
time be given, and articles will be furnished in variety 
from employed pens, that will add richness and a perms 
nent value to our original matter. 


RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER. 


The Watcuman AND Reriector, while Catholic in ity 
tone, will always stand fast by the principles of evangeli. 
cal Christianity, and, “ speaking the truth in love,” will 
“contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.”” It will ever befriend rational and religious 
gress, and the spirit of its columns will be found to breath: 
good will to all enlightened efforts to ameliorate the state 
of mankind, wherever struggling, and however darkened 
and oppressed. No pains will be 5: d to give full records 
of religious information, including Ecclesiastical Move 
ments, Kevival and Missionary Intelligence from all parts 
of the globe. The aim, in a word, is to makea 
Religious Journal, which, so far as a newspaper can do 
this, shall meet the wants of the individual alte family. 
TERMS. 
$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six months, 
$2 per year, payable in advance, or within three month 
from the time of subscribing. 
Papers Delivered by Carriers. 

$3 pevedie at the end of six months. 
$2 payable within. six months from the commenee- 
ment of the subscription year. 

UPHAM, FORD & OLMSTEAD. 
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WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. J. W. BLACK, 


PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayonor 
in oil colors, being the only SURE way of obtaining perfect 
portrait LIKENESSEs from small, indistinct daguerreotypes, 
AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 


method. 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, ia 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


4. A. WHIPPLE. 





IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 

rr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 

mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish- 

ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol- 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 

AGOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 

AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 

A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 

MAY BE OBTAINED. 

DRESSING GOWNS AND BREAKFAST JACKETS I8 

EVERY STYLE. 

THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
anp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISH MENT ARS 
NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and ste if these things be true. 


GEO. N. NICHOLS‘ 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs, 


W M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Strect, Boston, 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
roved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
In greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
tf 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
A NBW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THE GEOLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 


Special Occasions. 
BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 


(Late President of Amherst College,) author of “*‘ The Be 
ligion of Geology,”’ &c. &e. 


»The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock. 
learning and varied culture, as well 
favorable consideration. His writings are always 
perspicuous. But it is not necessary to add any 
of an author so widely known on both sides ef the Atlan’ 


fram bis pen. 1 





BOYS’ CLOTHING, ’ 

BY G. W. LEACH, 

[Corner of Winter and Washington Sts- 
BOSTON. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 








Piety, Mo: 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
POBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Parcs $1 4 rear. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,295. 
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Iilustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons of 


asa man of profound 
as an eminent teacher 
of religion, will secure for his new work an instant and 


based 
upon substanti1l foundations, and his style is forcible and 


he many readers of his previous works in this country 
and in Great Britain, will » tcome any new productio® 


es Brotherly Love—No See 


Six copies FoR $5, PAYMENT Ix A> 
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